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SERMON, 

Priurepsans 1 17. Knowing that I am set for the defence 
of the Gospel. 

Tove Paul was now a prisoner at Rome, and taken off from 
his public labours, yet he lost none of his ardour and zeal in the 
cause of Christ. Being sensible, that his sufferings might be con- 
strued either in favour of Christianity, or against it, he employed 
the only method in his power, to turn them to the advantage of the 
gospel, which it was his duty and desire to defend and promote. 
Agreeably to this general design, in writing to the Philippians, he 
first expresses his warm attachment to them, and his tender concern 
for their spiritual edification and growth in grace ; and then informs 
them, for their consolation and encouragement, that his sufferings 
had produced very salutary effects among both the friends and 
enemies of the gospel. “ But I would ye should understand, 
brethren, that the things which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the gospel : so that my bonds in Christ 
are manifest in all the palace, and in all other places : And many 
of the brethren in the Lord waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed 
preach Christ even of envy and strife ; and some also of good will 
The one preach Christ of conteftion, not sincerely, supposing to 
add affliction to my bonds ; but the other of love, “ knowing that I 
am set for the defence of the Gospel.” Though some peculiar duties 
were enjoined upon the Apostles, yet the defending of the gospel 
was a duty common to them and to all the ministers of Christ. All 
who are set to preach the gospel, in every age of the church, are 
equally set to defend the gospel which they preach. The text 
therefore, plainly suggests this general observation to our present 
consideration 

That it belongs to the ministers of the gospel to defend it. 
shall, 

I. Consider why the gospel needs to be defended : And 

Il. Shew how ministers ought to defend it. 


I. Let us consider why the gospel needs to be defended. 
$s} 


The direct answer to this inquiry is, that all mankind hava a 


natural disposition to oppose the gospel. The gospel is a scheme 
of pure disinterested benevolence, which must be totally disag: e >a 
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ble to all intelligent creatures, who are under the entire dominion 
of selfishness, The gospel is more hatefulto a depraved heart, than 
all other hateful objects put together ; for it exhibits all things in 
the universe as hostile to the happiness of depraved beings. Al! 
such beings, therefore, must hate the gospel, and their hatred must 
prompt them to oppose it. This mode of reasoning upon the nature 
of human depravity, is confirmed by universal observation and ex- 
perience. Ever since the gospel was first preached, it has met with 
every kind of opposition, which it was in the power of man to make 
The enemies of the cross have employed their religion, their learn- 
ing, their laws, and every engine they could invent, to oppose, to 
suppress, end to extirpate Christianity. When our Saviour preached 
the gospel, the Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees took every 
artful and every violent measure to destroy his influence, and defeat 
the design of his preaching. And he forewarned his Apostles, and 
through them all their successors in the ministry, that they should 
meet with the same opposition, which he had met with, and should 
be hated and opposed by all men, for his name’s sake. His Apos- 
tles found his predictions fulfilled with respect to them ; for where- 
ever they carried the gospel, they found, that they preached Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness, and raised the resentment and opposition of all the 
unbelieving world. Their successors in every age since, who have 
preached the same gospel that they preached, have found mankind 
equally opposed to the truth. Nor isthere any alteration for the 
better, at the present day. When were there ever greater exertions 
made, than are now making, in Europe and America, to subvert 
the gospel, and entirely blot out the Christian name? Now the 
necessity of defending the gospel arises from such a strong and 
violent opposition to it. And this necessity will continue, as leng 
as the opposition continues, and the opposition will continue, as 
long as the human heart remains totally corrupt. It will, there- 
fore, belong to ministers to defend the gospel, as long as there re- 
mains any occasion to preach it. ‘There may be more, or less 
opposition to the gospel, at one time than at another ; but there 
will probably be no time, till the end of the world, when all oppo- 
sition to the gospel will cease, and no neceasity of defending it 
exist. I now proceed to shew, 

Ii. How ministers ought to defend the gospel. This is a point 
of importance to ascertain. Many of the professed ministers otf 
the gospel, have taken very unwarrantable measures to propagate 
and efend it, Christ never allowed his ministers to use violence, 
in promoting or defending his cause. Though in the parable of 
the marriage feast, he commands his servants to compel them to 
come in; yet it is evident both from his precepts and example, that 
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he meant no other than moral compulsion, or the force of moral mo- 
tives. He never used violence himself, to bring men to a compliance 
with the gospel ; nor would he ever allow his servants to fight for 
him, in defence of his life. He also solemnly cautioned his disciples 
against all violent measures to propagate the gospel and defend his 
cause. In the parable of the sower, he forbids all persecution and 
intolerance, and commands his servants to let both tares and wheat 
grow together until the harvest. When he had chosen his first 
preachers, he told them, ‘ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” This caution his Apostles and primitive ministers ebserved, 
and never attempted to defend the gospel by any compulsive means. 
Hence Paul declares to the Corinthians, “ The weapons of our 
warfare, are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds.” And he cautions Timothy and Titus, and 
all other ministers, not to use any other than spiritual weapons in 
the defence of the gospel. To Timothy he says, “‘ The servant of 
the Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves ; if 
God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” And to Titus he says, ‘‘ A bishop must hold fast the 
faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he may be able by sound 
doetrine, both to exhort and convince the gainsayers. For there 
are many unruly and vain talkers, and deceivers, especially they of 
the circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped.” Though the 
gospel be a solemn and important trust committed to ministers, and 
they are to guard it against all the attacks of its enemies ; yet they 
may never use any violent measures in its defence. But there are 
various other ways, by which they may lawfully defend the gospel. 
‘They may defend it, by arguments drawn from profane history, 
from the miracles which were wrought in its favour, from the ful- 
filment of prophecy, from its rapid spread, without the aid of civil 
power, and in opposition to false religion, false philosophy, and the 
most inveterate prejudices of mankind. Any or all these means 
may be properly used in the defence of the gospel. But it has been 
found by long experience, that these methods are very ineffectual to 
check the progress of infidelity, and disarm the enemies of the gos- 
pel. Many volumes have been written, and much learning, inge- 
nuity, and piety have been displayed, in setting the external evi- 
dences of Christianity in the most clear and convincing light, 
within the last century; and yet infidelity has never taken larger 
strides, than it has done in that period. Hence we may naturally 
conclude, that there is some other method better adapted to defend 
the gospel, and overcome its enemies, than any external evidences, 


that can be exhibited 
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This leads us to observe, that the most proper and the most effect- 
ual method that ministers can possibly take to defend the gospel, is 
to preach it plainly. ‘The truth of this observation will appear from 
various considerations. 

1. Christ and the Apostles took this method to defend the gospel 
We do not find in the discourses of Christ, that he ever undertook 
to silence the enemies of the gospel, by exhibiting the external evi- 
dences of it. His usual method was to preach the most essential 
and fundamental doctrines of his religion, in a plain and pointed 
manner. He dwelt much upon the character of God, his design in 
sending him into the world, and the guilty, perishing condition of 
sinners. No preacher ever set the doctrine of total depravity and 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty in so elear and strong a light as 
he did in his public discourses. ‘This made his hearers say, that 
never man spake like this man, and that he spoke as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. By preaching so plainly, the 
doctrines, which approved themselves to every man’s conscience, 
he disheartened, confounded, and disarmed the enemies of truth. 
How plain and pointed was Christ’s sermon on the mount, and his 
sermon at Nazareth. ‘They were both directly calculated to carry 
cenviction in spite of all the prejudices and opposition of the human 
heart. The Apostles followed his example in preaching, and relied 
upon the plain and solemn truths they delivered, to bear down all 
opposition. How plain and pungent was Peter’s sermon on the day 
of Pentecost. Without the least ceremony he charged upon the 
consciences of his hearers, the guilt of opposing the light of Divine 
truth, and of embruing their hands in the blood of the Lord of glory. 
And the plainness and pungency of his discourse, convinced and 
converted three thousand souls. When Paul was called to preach 
at Athens, before the most learned, the most subtle, and most deter 
mined enemies of the gospel, he plainly laid open the character, 
perfections, designs and agency of God, and the most obnoxious 
doctrines of Christianity, as the best defence he could make of the 
gospel ; and his plain and pointed discourse carried conviction to 
one of the Judges of the supreme court, and to many others. In- 
deed, if we look into the history of the Apostles and first ministers 
of Clirist, we shall find that their principal, if not their only meth- 
od, to defend the gospel, was to preach it plamly. They knew, that 
no man in the world could really understand the gospel, without 
being convinced of its truth and divinity; because it carries the very 
visage and superscription of God upon the face of it. Now, we 
must suppose, that Christ and the Apostles employed the very best 
method to defend the gospel, against an unbelieving and opposing 
world. And from this, we may justly conclude, that their method 
is the best, that ministers can ever take to defend the same gospel 
against the same opposition, 
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2. To preach the gospel plainly is the best way to defend it 
agaimst the objections of its enemies. Some of these employ all their 
learning and ingenuity, to raise objections against the gospel, and 
pretend to oppose it upon rational grounds. But there is no objec- 
tion of this kind, which they ever have raised, or ever can raise 
against the gospel, but what the gospel itself is sufficient to refute, 
when it is plainly and fully explained. If they object against its 
Divinity, the best way to refute this objection is, to lay open the 
great and glorious design of the gospel, which is a scheme of wis- 
dom, goodness, grace, and justice, infinitely superior to any scheme, 
which created beings could ever devise or effect. It is_as naturally 
impossible, that the gospel should be a cunningly devised fable, as 
that the heavens and the earth should be a fiction. For it is as much 
beyond the wisdom of man to form the gospel plan of salvation, as 
it is beyond‘his power to make a world Hence the gospel, when 
plainly and fully preached, carries its own evidence of its divinity. 
It must come from God, because no other being could devise it ; and 
the knowledge of it must come from divine inspiration, because no 
man, or number of men was capable of exhibiting such a great 
and glorious design, unless they had been divinely inspired, or 
moved by the Holy Ghost to exhibit it. 

If the enemies of the gospel say, it is inconsistent; the best way te 
remove this objection is, to preach the gospel plainly. All the ap- 
parent inconsistency of the gospel, has arisen from a partial repre- 
sentation of it. When the whole counsel of God is not preached, 
but only detached parts of it, there will appear inconsistencies in it. 


These its enemies often bring as so many objections against it. But 


if the whole scheme of redemption were laid open before them, 
they would see all their supposed inconsistencies in it vanish.— 
There are no inconsistencies in the gospel, and none could appear, 
if it were fully and clearly preached. And hence the best and only 
way to answer the objection of inconsistency, is to preach the gospel 
so plainly ,as to make its consistency clearly appear. 

Some of the enemies of the gospel complain of its obscurity, and 
say that it is beyond their capacity to understand it. The best way 
to remove this obje ction 1s to pre ich the gospel plainly, by exhibit- 
ing the whole counsel of God. There is no doubt but many do find 
a difficulty in understanding the gospel, when its first and funda- 
mental doctrines, upon which all others depend, are alw ays kept out 
of sight by preachers. But if they would bring all its leading doe- 
trines into view, and explain them properly, the hearers would find 
no difficulty in unde: standing each doctrine, and the whole collec- 
tively. ‘The common people beard Christ and the Apostles gladly, 
because they understood the doctrines they preached. Plain preach- 
ing, therefore, is the best method to remove all obscurity from the 


gospel, and to stop the mouths of those who make this objection. 
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translators, transcribers, and sectaries ; the most satisfactory way 
of answering this objection is to preach it plainly. Let the doc- 
trines which are contained in the Bible be fully and plainly stated, 
and it will appear that there is no deficiency, or redundancy.— 
‘There is no doctrine taken away, and none added. A certain au- 
thor observes, in answer to this objection of a deist, that if he will 
bring him all the different translations of the Bible, he will under- 
take to point out all the same doctrines in each translation. Though 
there be here and there a word or sentence left out or added, in 
some copies of the Bible, yet there is no doctrine left out or added, 
in any one copy. ‘This is made to appear, by preaching the gospel 
fally and plainly. 

If any object against the doctrines of the gospel themselves, thei: 
objection may be most completely answered, by preaching the doc- 
trines plainly. There are a great many doctrines, which being 
eursorily mentioned, appear to be absurd ; but let these doctrines 
be fully explained in connexion with other doctrines, and every 
ground of objection will be taken away. ‘The doctrine of decrees, 
of divine agency, and many other doctrines, are often called ab- 
surd ; but their absurdity will all disappear, when they are clearly 
and justly explained. In a word, the best way to defend the gospel 
against all the objections of its enemies, is to preach it as plainly as 
possible. 

8. Preaching the gospel plainly, is the best way to defend it 
against the levity and stupidity of its enemies. Many make light 
of the gospel, and oppose and reject it, without ever paying a seri- 
ous attention to it. ‘They treat it with levity, and contempt and 
ridicule, and mean to bear it down by these weapons. This they 
would never attempt to do, if the gospel were clearly and fully 
preached. Only let the great and glorious, and solemn truths of 
the gospel be clearly exhibited before any human mind, and they 
will carry conviction of their divinity and importance. The gospel 
is often represented in such a partial, false, and contracted light, 
thrt there appears nothing of importance in it. But when it is laid 
open in its nature, extent and consequences, it is too weighty for 
any intelligent creature to trifle with. Preaching the gospel plainly, 
therefore, is calculated to gain the consciences as well as under- 
standings of its enemies, and to make them feel not only its truths, 
but its infinite weight and importance. This has been demonstra- 
ted in a thousand instances. How often have the contemptuous 
enemies of the gospel been struck with awe and reverence, by its 
great andsolemn truths alone? But i must add, 

4. That preaching the gospel plainly, is the best way to turn its 
enemies into friends, which is a complete conquest. One great 
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If any object against the gospel, that it has been corrupted by 
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reason, why ministers are no more successful is, that they do not 
preach the gospel plainly. For the more plainly the doctrines of 
the gospel are preached, the greater tendency they have to bow the 
stubborn hearts of its enemies. Hence God ascribes the unsuccess- 
fulness of the preachers in the prophet Jeremiah’s day, to their not 
preaching his word plainly. ‘* But if they had stood in my counsel, 
and had caused my people to hear my words, then they should have 
turned them from their evil way, and from their evil doings.” Just 
so far as the gospel has any tendency to convert sinners, just so far 
its tendency to produce this effect is increased, by its being fully 
and plainly preached So that preaching the gospel plainly is the 
best way to enlighten the understandings, convince the consciences, 
and subdue the hearts of its enemies. And all other methods with- 
out this, are more likely to expose, than to defend the gospel. But 
in connexion with this, other methods have their use and impor- 
tance, 

This subject applies to both thase who preach, and those who 
hear the gospel. It teaches those, who undertake to preach the gos- 
pel, the qualifications which they ought to possess, and the line of 
conduct which they ought to pursue. It is their arduous and re- 
sponsible office to defend the gospel against all its opposers, whether 
ignorant or learned, simple or subtile, secret or avowed. In order 
to this, they need peculiar qualifications. Besides good natural abil- 
ities improved by a liberal education, they must have studied the 
gospel thoroughly, and obtained a correct knowledge of its exter- 
nal and internal evidences, and of its peculiar doctrines and duties 
Such knowledge, combined with a cordial approbation of the gos- 
pel, which is ever indispensable, will furnish them with the weap- 
ons of their warfare, enable them to stop the mouths of gainsayers, 
and make them valiant for the truth. With these qualifications, 
they will be able and disposed to do, what they cannot omit, with- 
out betraying their trust, that is, ig preach the gospel plainly and 


fully. Unless they so preach the gospel, they will fail to defend it ; 


and though, like Priestly, Price, and Belsham, they may write 
on its external evidences, they will make more infidels than believ+ 
ers, and instead of silencing the opposers of Divine truth, will 
only confirm them in their groundless objections against it. 

This subject teaches the hearers of the gospel, that all the oppo- 
sition to it, which they express or feel, arises from the blindness of 
their hearts. ‘This is the source of that ignorance of the pure and 

armonious doctrines of the gospel, in which originate all the ob- 
jections and cavils of unbelievers. If men were not by nature, 
evil-doers, who hate the light, they would read and hear with atten- 
tion and candour, and gain that understanding of the gospel, with 
which no one can doubt its truth and divinity 
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Let preachers study to shew themselves approved of God as 
workmen that need not be ashamed, by manifestation of the truth, 
commending it to every man’s conscience. 

Let all take heed how they hear. Let those who understand and 
believe the gospel, hold fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering, and obey from the heart that form of doctrine which they 
have received. 

Let unbelievers receive the love of the truth, that they may un- 
derstand, believe and obey it, and be saved. SENEX. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY BUNYANUS. 
{Continued from page 229.] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

When Thoughtful had finished relating his dream, I saw that the 
pilgrims went on together, conversing on the various arts and wiles 
which are practised by the spirits of darkness, to beguile unwary 
pilgrims. And sometimes they read in their books the various cau- 
tions addressed by the King’s direction to such as travel in the pil- 
grim’s path, that they be not deceived, that they examine themselves, 
and that they try the spirits; and sometimes they conversed upon 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of the King’s book, by 
which to detect the false reasoning and guard against the errors to 
which they might be exposed. And they felt themselves much re- 
freshed and strengthened by what they read, and by their mutual 
exhortations and cautions; and were led to think of the truth of that 
declaration, that two are better than one, in timesof danger and 
temptation. So, asthe evening drew on, they approached the town 
of Vanity ; and having entered the western quarter of the town, 
they readily found a house of egtertainment, which was kept by a 
venerable old man, named Experience, by whom they were court- 
eously received, and after due examination, according to the ancient 
custom, were admitted into the house, and liberally supplied with 
suitable refreshments. Then, after supper, they desired an oppor- 
funity for free conversation with their aged host, from whom they 
hoped to learn many things which should be for their benefit in their 
further progress, as well as for their present advantage while they 
were passing through this great and populovs city. 

Experience. I rejoice to see pilgrims manifest an inquiring dispo- 
Sition, and a readiness to learn of those who have lived longer than 
themselves ; and especially in these days, when such a disposition 
1s not so common as might be desirable. 

Ardent. 1 rejoice to have an opportunity to receive instruction 
from any one, and especially from one who has been for so many 
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years in the service of the Prince our Master ; and hope I shall not 
fail of being essentially benefitted by the interview. 

Thoughtful. Perhaps my natural disposition is more inquisitive 
than that of some ; but, from whatever cause, I am not readily sat- 
isfied with merely travelling on, and taking no notice of passing 
events ; nor with merely looking at the surface of things, without 
inquiring, as far as I can, into the nature and reason of what I see. 
And it would be folly in those who have been so short a time as we 
have in the pilgrim’s path, to neglect the means of instruction which 
the Lord of the way has kindly provided, and especially when op- 
portunity is afforded of listening to the counsels of age and expe- 
rience, 

Ird, 1 have been particularly desirous of reaching this town, be- 
cause I have understood that its condition is much improved of late. 

Exp. It is considerably altered, since the pilgrim Christian passed 
this way. His companion Faithful, you know, died a martyr in this 
town, and he himself was shut up in a cage, and otherwise mal- 
treated, for refusing to conform to the sinful customs of the place. 
It is not common, now, in the same parts of the town, for pilgrims 
to be treated in the same way. In other parts it is still dangerous 
for pilgrims to appear openly in their true character, 

Ard. But I have heard that many of the inhabitants of this town 
have b-come the loyal subjects of the Prince Immanuel, and that 
their number is so rapidly increasing, that it is confidently expected 
a very few years more will suffice to bring the whole city into cor- 
dial subjection to the Prince, and a cheerful obedience to his laws. 

Ezp, There are many individuals who sojourn in various parts of 
this town, who are the loyal subjects of the Prince Immanuel. None 
make it their permanent abode. Some are stationed here, for many 
years, as I have been, by the Lord of pilgrims ; and while here, 
they endeavour to do something to promote his cause, and bring as 
many as possible to submit to his government. And their efforts 
have not been without considerable success, in some instances, for 
which they have great reason to be thankful. But after all, when 
compared with the whole population of the town, the subjects of the 
Prince Immanuel here, are but a little flock. 

Ard. I had heard so much of the great and noble institutions which 
have been formed in this city within a few years, and of the success 
of thier efforts for bringing back to their allegiance the revolted sub- 
jects of the King, that I was ready to conclude the work was in a 
state of very rapid advancement, and that the number of the friends 
of the Prince, must, by this time, bear a very great proportion to 
the whole number of inhabitants. 

Exp. It is matter of regret that too high an idea should be formed 
of what is doing, because it must give rise to expectations which 
cannot but be disappointed. And this may have a discouraging 
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effect, and hinder the exertions which a sense of duty would prompt, 
and which a eorrect view of the state of things would show to be 
necessary. 

Th. What is the proportion you estimate the friends of the Prince 
to be, of the whole population / 

Exp. What proportion are the real friends of the Prince, it is dif- 
ficult tosay. Inthe Eastern section of the Northern division of the 
American quarter, where the proportion is doubtless greater than in 


any other part of the city, it is thought about one in twelve profess 


a cordial subjection to the Prince. But, from the views they enter- 
tain of his character, and from the lives they lead, very many of 
these give evidence that they are not his friends in reality. About 
three fourths of the town probably never heard his name. And in 


many of the streets where his name is often heard, there is little or 


no true knowledge of him. 

Th. Will you please to give us a general view of the religious 
state of the town, stating such particulars as it may be useful 
for us to know? 

Esp. The town is divided into four quarters, the European, Asi- 
atic, African and American. The last is separated from the others 
by a channel of waters, and was not much known to the inhahitants 
of the other quarters, till about two centuries ago. ‘Till that time, 
its inhabitants were the willing subjects of the Prince of Darkness, 
and knew nothing of the Prince Immanuel. About that time, ad- 
venturers from the European quarter passed over the channel, and 
commenced settlements in various parts. ‘The Southern division, 
and the Southern parts of the Northern division, were occupied by 
emigrants from Spanish street, Portuguese street, and other subjects 
of the Roman Pontiff; as were some other parts of the Northern 
division. And their descendants chiefly remain under his influence. 
The Western section of the Northern division still remains a natu- 
ral as well as a moral wilderness, The Eastern section was occu- 
pied chiefly by emigrants from British street, whose descendants 
have become a great and wealthy community. The most Easterly 
street is called Pilgrim street, from those who first settled it, who fled 
across the channel to eseape persecution for their allegiance to the 
Prince Immanuel. Their descendants have become numerous, and 
have assisted in building several other streets further west. 

Aird. Among the descendants of those pilgrims, I suppose the 
friends of Immanuel are quite numerous ; for they would take meas- 
ures to secure to their children the privileges for which they fled to 
the wilderness, 

Exp. They took the best measures in their power ; but they could 
not, with their institutions, leave to their descendants the spirit 
which they themselves possessed. Something of that spirit is still 
to be found among them ; But in general, they have very much de- 
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generated. The proportion of professed friends to Immanuel which 
[ mentioned, is the proportion of the whole community of which I 
have spoken. But it is not much greater in Pilgrim street itself, 
and the streets contiguous. 

Ard. British street has, I conclude, very much improved] in its 
moral condition, since those pilgrims fled from it ; for there, I un- 
derstand, are the greatest institutions in the town, for the circula- 
tion of the King’s book. and other benevolent objects. 

Exp. Its condition has improved, in some respects. The real 
friends of the Prince, who sojourn there, do not meet with any such 
interruption, in their attempts to serve him, as was frequent in those 
days. They are rather had in honour, and treated with respect, by 
the great ones of the town ; and have so great influence, that many, 
who are not im heart friendly to the Prince, assist them in their be- 
nevolent efforts. In this is to be seen the good providence of the 
King, who turns the hearts of men whithersoever he will; and when 
it seems good to him, inclines them to shew favour to his people and 
to his cause. The great institution for circulating the King’s book 
was formed there, at the beginning of the present century, and 
through its influence and aid, similar institutions have been formed 
in several other streets in the European quarter, and many copies 
of that book have been circulated in various languages, not only in 
the European quarter, but to some extent in other quarters. And 
they have given some aid to a similar institution in the American 
quarter, which is actively engaged in the same work. 

Ard. It cannot be long, if these institutions go on as they have 
begun, before the King’s book will be in the hands of every man in 
the whole world. 

Exp. The British institution probably does more than all the rest 
put together. It now issues about a third of a million copies a year. 
If the world contains nine hundred millions of inhabitants, it would 
take that institution twenty-seven centuries to furnish that number 
of copies. Ifthe world were now supplied, aad one half that are 
born and die every thirty years should once in their life time have a 
new copy, it would require the supply of fifteen millions a year to 
do it, which is more than twenty times what are now issued yearly, 
by all such institations. You may easily see, therefore, that, at the 
present rate of their progress, they are not making very rapid ad- 
vances towards supplying the world. 

Th. lam surprised at this result ; for, though I had thought the 
amount of what is doing towards the supply of the world was over- 
rated, yet I had not thought it was so very far short of what is 
necessary. : 

Exp. A similar mistake is often made with regard to the efforts 
of other institutions. Several associations have been formed in 
British ‘street, and some in other streets of the Buropean quarter, 
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for raising up and sending forth, suitable persons, into various parts, 
among the revolted subjects of the King, to persuade them to lay 
down their weapons of rebellion, and become reconciled to their 
lawful Sovereign. Some success has attended these eflorts, which 
is matter of rejoicing and thanksgiving to every one that loves the 
cause of the Prince Immanuel. And because of this success, some 
have seemed to conclude that the work of converting the world was 
very far advanced, and approaching rapidly to its accomplishment 
When, in truth, if the whole number of those who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge were considered, it would appear that the work 
is yet scarcely begun, and that these efforts must be vastly increas- 
ed, in order to make any considerable impression upon the terri- 
tories of darkness. 

“vd. Much is done, I understand, in the American quarter, and 
especially in Pilgrim street and the streets adjoining, to assist young 
men of hopeful qualifications, in obtaining a suitable education to 
become ambassadors for the King ; and the number of such, I con- 
elude, is rapidly increasing. 

Ezp. \t is increasing, in the community in which I reside. But 
it is not increasing so fast as the increasing need. For the vacan- 
cies by death, and by the increase of population, more than keep 
pace with the increasing number ; so that the actual deficiency is 
becoming greater and greater. Indeed, if the population of this 
community should increase, in the same ratio, for a century to 
come, that it has during the last century, and the increase of com- 
petent religious teachers should not be at any greater ratio than it 
has been, it is believed that a large majority of our population 
would be destitute. 

Ard. I have seen statements of the amount annually expended 
by the various benevolent institutions, Which look as if the time 
had come when men devoted themselves and all they possess, to him 
who is Lord of all. 

Exp. A few appear to do that ; but they are very few, compared 
with those who appear to think all things made for themselves, to 
minister to their own gratifications. 

Ard, Are not great complaints made, by those who feel no inter- 
est in the work, that so much money should be expended for such 
purposes? 

Exp. Yes; but they do not make the same complaints at the much 
greater amount which is consumed upon those vices which ruin 
both soul and body. 

Th. I suppose the single article of intoxicating liquors costs 
more than all that is given for charitable objects. 

Exp. The amount in other parts is not so well known. But, the 
inquiry was made, not many years since, how much was brought 
jnto this community in a single year, besides what was manufac- 
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tured in it, of which no account was taken ; and the result proved, 


that the whole income of the benevolent iustitutions, in the Euro- 


pean and American quarters both, for thirty years, had been less 


than the amount of that single year’s importation of liquid poison! 


Th. 


We interrupted you, I believe, in your account of the gen- 


eral state of the different quarters of the town, in regard to re- 


ligious matters. 


Exp. In the European quarter, most of the real friends of Im- 


manuel 


are 


to be found in British street, where the proportion is 


probably something less than in our section of the American quar- 


ter, but is thought to be on the increase. In 
il. 


in proportion to its population ; 


number is 


in former times. 


number is small, it is thought to be increasing a little of late. 


very 


sma 


French street, the 
In Dutch street, perhaps something more, 
but very much below what it was 


In some portions of German street, though the 


In 


Swiss street there are a few, but in a depressed situation, especial- 


ly in Geneva square, the former residen 


where they are scarcely tolerated, 


gone into 


. 


} 


the 


> of John the Theologian, 
house he occupied h ving 


ie hands of those who stvle themselves Liberals, but 


who in reality are a bigotted and persecuting sect, at once stripping 


the 


followers. 


Prince 


in Portuguese 


streets 
ed. In 


fe w 


who 


true 


In Spanish street, p 


and 


sojourn 


Immanuel of 


Ita 


pilgrims are 


Russian street they 


ther 


lian 
rarely 
are 


e, often r 


streets, 
4 
met 


scarce! y 


ne 


+t with 


with, 


though 
tolerated, 


trouble. 


and 


and 


his honors, and persecuting his humble 
lerims are not tolerated at all, nor 
In Swedish 


Danish 


tolerat- 


the 


Turkey 


street is under the control of the disciples of the False Prophet. 


In the 


Asiatic 


quarter, 


the 


ancient resting place of pilgrims; 


except 


those 


who 


have 


> o > 
gone 


most 


populous of 


all, 


and 


the 


no real pilgrims are known, 


from 


1 
other 


the 


quarters, 


and 


a few whom they have been instrumental of turning from their al- 


legiance to the prince of darkness 


Ambassadors of the King, have 


been sent fromthe European and American quarters, into various 


places in that quarter, and have had suffictent success to be great 


ground of encouragement, and give reason to hope that through 


their influence in instructing the rising generation, and in circula- 


ting copies of the King’ 


~ 


s book, some sensible and permanent im- 


pression will be made upon that quarter, of a salutary nature.— 


Something to the same amount may be remarked of the African 


quarter, the inhabitants of the central and southern parts of which, 


are more generally ignorant and savage, than those of the Asiatic 


quarter, but at the same time, more read 
and to cast away their idols, t! 


book is introduced among them. 


when 


that quarter, where the inhabitants were previously more debased 


to receive instruction, 
knowledge of the King’s 


It is in the southern extremity of 
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in their condition than in the north, that the ambassadors of the 
King have had the most success ; but they have not yet penetrated 
very far from the borders : and the great mass of the inhabitants 
of that quarter, are the willing slaves of the prince of darkness.— 

This is a brief view of the religious state of our town, according ty 
the best of my knowledge, at the present time. 

Th. Do you think that those who are really pilgrims now, are 
in a better state, and have more of the true spirit of their Lordand 
Master, than these of former ages ? 

Exp. i think not ; though I must acknowledge that some of my 
friends are of a different opinion. 

Ard. Was there ever a time known, when so much was done for 
extending the kingdom of the Prince Immanuel, by circulating the 
King’s book, promoting the instruction of the rising generation, 
raising up and sending forth ambassadors of the King, and the 
like ?, And is not this evidence of a decided superiority of the 
pilgrims of the, present age, above those of any former period ? 

Exp. It is acknowledged that more is done for these objects, at 
the present time, than was done a few years ago ; but nothing that 
will bear a comparison with what was done in the days of Paul and 
his associates, Besides, the times are changed ; and many things 
conspire to render these objects popular, and there are many 
worldly inducements to join in promoting them ; so that great ex- 
ertions to promote them, may proceed from other causes. than an 
uncommon share of the true spirit of pilgrims. 

Th. 1 have supposed that worldly prosperity commonly has an 
unfavourable effect upon the spirit and temper of those who are 
true pilgrims, as well as upon that of others. 

Exp. It has been so in all ages. A state of outward depression 
and trial, is the state in which the church has ever enjoyed the 
most internal prosperity. With outward prosperity, corruptions 
have come in; many have assumed the name of pilgrims who were 
not so at heart, and those who were so, have degenerated in spirit, 
The love of wealth and the love of distinction, have sprung up in 
their breasts, and been suffered to have great influence. And jeal- 
ousies, and envyings, and strife, and evil speakings have followed 
in their train. And with all the seeming zeal and activity of the 
present day, there is reason to fear that very much of the temper 
of this world is intermingled. It is painful to see those, who, we 
hope, are at heart really friendly to the meek and lowly Immanu- 
el, so far forget what becomes them as his followers, that, were it 
not that the subject of their deliberations has a relation to his cause 
and kingdom, we might sometimes mistake them for an association 
of politicians, attempting to compass their ends by imposing ap- 
pearances, by craft and subtilty and management, and by every 
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art which is practised by the men of this world. Yet, such things 

are too often seen, painful as they are; and I believé- more fre- 

quently than in former times. [think the piety of this century, 

if more active than that of the last, is also more superficial, more 
) boastful of its achievements, more noisy in its pretensions ; and on 
the whole, it is extremely questionable, whether it is not farther 
from the true standard. I trust there are some to whom these re- 
marks do not apply; bat I fear their number is comparatively 
small, 

Th. Why should outward prosperity produce this effect, while 
persecution is favour ible to deep and humble piety? 

Exp. Many reasons m ght be given I will mention one. It is 
the influence of example and of p ‘rsuasion. When men persecute 
us, it rather drives us off, and disposes us to be unlike them; but 
when they favour and court us, we are more likely to listen to their 
persuasions, an 1 endeavour to please them, and are easily influenc- 
ed by their example. So that a pilgrim is scarcely ever courted by 
men of the world, without great injury to himself, and to the cause 
of his Master. 

When they had thus discoursed together, the pilgrims retired to 
rest for the night, after they had united in the customary devotions 
of the evening, which were concluded by singing the following 
hymn : 

“See the vain race of mortals move 


Like shadows o'er the plain 
They rave and strive, desire and love 


' ’ 
But all their noise is vain 


Some walk in honour's gaudy show ; 
Some dig for golden ore; — 

They toil for heirs, they know not whio, 
And straight are seen no more 


y What should I wish or wait for then, 
From creatures, earth and dust ? 
They make our expectations vain, 
And disappoint our trust, 


Now I forbid my carnal hope, 
My fond desirés recal ; 

I give my mortal interest up, 
And make my God my all.” 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZISE 


, LETTER 
rO THE STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT NEW- 
HAVEN, (CON.) 

Gentlemen—I take this method of ‘congratulating’ you; m view of 
the pub lication of your Rev. instructor’s late truly metaphysiéal, 
logical and able discourse upon the nature and catise'of sin. In 
this very brilliant period of theological science, Dr. Taylor, in 

many respects at least, has appeared a “ burning’ and shining 
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light,” which cannot but dispel much of the moral darkness in your 
vicinity. The light reflected by this sermon, upon the true nature 
of sin and holiness, as consisting in the active fulfilment or viola- 
tion of the precepts or prohibitions of the divine law ; and upon the 
intrinsic absurdity of the Triangular scheme of involuntary sin; is 
of no small consequence to the world. In this department of the ser- 
mon we meet with handsome style, clear and conclusive reasoning, 
and excellent judgment. But the masterly andtriumphant manner 
in which the Dr. has put down some of the leading errors of Hop- 
kinsians, is what I wish in particular to notice, as well deserving 
your curious and serious attention. I have heard it privately hinted, 
for some time past, that light respecting these errors was springing 
up in Connecticut, and that an improved method of exhibiting seve- 
ral offensive points in theology had been practised with great suc- 
cess, by several leading men. I could scarcely credit the report that 
Mr. Nettleton and some other divines of eminence had very stren- 
uously dissuaded from the publication of these improvements, lest 
it should occasion an unpleasant theological controversy; for it 
seemed to me that light should not be kept hid under a bushel. 
‘Though some have feared the consequence, I must say I have wit- 
nessed with singular pleasure the gradual developement of these 
improvements. Not to mention other kindred publications, [ have 
perused with great interest the article on hardening the heart, in 
the December No. of the Christian Spectator for 1821, said to have 
been written by Dr. Beecher; Rev. Mr. Andros’ Essay on divine 
efficiency; Rev. Edward Beecher’s Address before the Young 
Men’s Education Society of Boston, published in 1827; and I will 
add the late Concio ad Clerum by Dr. Taylor. But my design, at 
present, is to endeavour to illustrate some of the peculiar beauties 
of the last, that I fear might otherwise escape the notice of at least 
superficial observers. Had I the requisite ability, I have not time 
at present to give the sermon a thorough review; and I hope the 
few brief remarks I shall make upon it, will not be thought to in- 
terfere at all with the privilege and labour of our theological re- 
viewers. 

Near the commencement of his discourse, the Dr. lets his read- 
ers know that he means wisely to steer his course between “ Scylla 
and Charybdis,” and shun the gross errors of Triangular divines 
on one side, and the huge blunders of Hopkinsians on the other. 
The pens of Doctors Ely and Green will hardly be persuaded to be 
idle, when this sermon shall have met their eye. Perhaps however 
the able defence of Dr. Fitch will lead them to pause and count 
the cost of another attack upon New-Haven theologians. After the 
Dr. states and ably defends the true nature of sin, he proceeds to 
show that the moral depravity of man is by nature. The proposi- 
tion he states and proceeds to defend, is, that our natare is pot in 
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itself sinful, but only the occasion or reason of our sinning, and that 
we are ma le with such natural propensities, that ‘in all the ap- 


e? 


propriate circumstances of our being, we sin and only sin.” It is 
to be regretted the Dr. did not more clearly illustrate this funda- 
inental proposition, and show us more fully what are the approprt- 
ate circumstances of our being, in which we always sin. Mankind 
experience a great variety of circumstances. At different periods 
men are awake and asleep, at labour and at rest, at home and 
abroad, in good company and in bad, in high and low spirits, in 
large circles and in retirement, in places of peculiar temptation, 
and out of them, on water and on land, in war and in peace, in the 
city and country, in a state of refinement and vulgarity, of heathen- 
ism and civility, of knowledge and ignorance, with and without the 
means of grace, and among ladies, gentlemen, angels and devils, 


beasts of the fiel.l, birds of the air, fish of the sea, and even ereep- 


ing thines. In his next, the Dr. will doubtless inform us, whether 
or no all of these, and what others, are the appropriate circumstances 
of our being, in which we sin, and only sin. And lest i should be 


accused of an indiscriminate praise of the sermon, I will here take 
the liberty to remark, that our author is a little too profound in re- 
solving both the cause and occasion of our sinning, into our ‘nature, 
natural propensities, disposition or tendency to sin,’ &c. If neither 


the “ appropriate circumstances of our being,” nor motives without, 


| t 
ure the occasion of sin, but only our natural propensities ; why 
should we pray “lead us not into temptation” ? We question, 
whether our natural propensities are, properly speaking, the ocea- 
sion of our sinning at all. But this however may perhaps be ex- 
plained. But [ hasten to the fourth inference, and the remarkable 
note under it, which have attracted my greatest attention. 

The object of these is to show, that the nature of sin and its cause, 
advocated in the sermon, places the moral perfection of God on a 
foundation that defies the calumnies and objections of every class of 
cavillers, A weighty object this !! Neither Calvinists, nor Armin- 
ians, nor even Universalists, have ever been able yet to place this 
subject in a light, that could satisfy every person, and win over all 
the world to the faith of the gospel. But the masterly manner in 
which the Dr. has proceeded in his demonstrations, must put this 
difficult subject forever at rest. He first shows the absurdity of the 
Triangular notion, that God gave mankind a nature that compels 
them to sin ; and then proceeds to attack two of the main pillars of 
the Hopkinsian edifice, viz. “ that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, and that God could in his moral system have pre- 
vented all sin, or at least the present degree of sin; wisely judging, 
like Samson, no doubt, that if he only succeeded in overthrowing 
these, the whole edifice must fall to the ground and be dashed in 
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pieces. In showing the intrinsic absurdity of the first “ assump- 
tion,” the Dr, with profound sagacity reasons thus : “‘ If such be the 
nature of God, of man, of holiness, of sin, of all things, that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, ought it not to be made the 
means of the greatest good, ought it not to be made the subject of 
precept” !!!! To be sure, without doubt— For how can it be con- 
sistent with the benevolence of a moral governor, to require of his 
subjects that moral conduct which is not on the whole for the best?” 
Right, Dr. right. And even without a positive divine precept, on 
this absurd supposition, how practicable and safe and even virtuous 
it would be for human beings to ‘ do evil that good may come.” If 
the glory of God and the general good of the universe required that 
Pharaoh should be raised up and do what he did that God might 
show in him his power, and declare his name throvghout all the 
earth, as Hopkinsians suppose ; then why did not God expressly 
command him to refuse to let his people go, and oppress them cru- 
elly as he did? If it was so indispensably necessary that Christ 
should be crucified as he was, to make atonement for sin, as this 
assumption supposes; then why did not God command Judas to be- 
tray, and the Jews to murder him? For how can a benevolent being 
neglect to require that moral conduct of his creatures, which he 


knows is on the whole for the best!!! 


Now, Dr. Emmons, you may 
lay down your pen, that has vainly laboured for half a century to 
defend this absurdity, and acknowledge beat. I see not how you 
can turn to the right hand or to the left, to evade the force of this 
sweeping interrogation. If you should even take the unheard of 
ground which the Dr. in his profound sagacity has very ingeniously 
conceived, that some might possibly be led to take, viz. ‘that it is 
best, on the whole, that God should require some sin, but not best, 
on the whole, that we should obey such commands,’ the Dr. has 
conclusively demonstrated, that this would make God insincere, I 
hope the reader will not conjecture, that the Dr. was not the origi- 
nal inventor of this argument, nor suppose that he might possibly 
have borrowed it from some ancient professed Calvinistic, Arminian, 
or Palagian writer. Lest it should escape observation, I will here 
just hint, that the Dr. in this place, as well as in many other places 
in his sermon, very judiciously and ingeniously sets his foot on the 
worthless and contemptible distinction, which some hair-splitting 
geniuses have invented, between what is best on the whole, and best 
simply considered. And I have long thought it high time to treat 
all such metaphysical nonsense with a kind of contemptuous neglect. 


Another and capital argument used to refute this Hopkinsian 
hypothesis is, that “ virtue is founded in utility, and that greater 
happiness will result from holiness than from vice.” Now, in view 
of this almost self-evident, proposition, who can ever again be led to 
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believe, that virtue is founded in the nature of the intention, and the 
nature and relation of things, as Dr. Emmons has vainly endeav- 
oured to prove by the whole of his 19th sermon in his $d volume? 
We shall doubtless very shortly have a public refutation of the ar- 
guments used inthat sermon. But waving this point, who can stand 
before the Dr’s interrogation, “If greater happiness will result 
from virtue than from vice, how can sin be made the occasion of 
securing the greatest good,” or greatest amount of knowledge, holi- 
ness, and happiness? With such light before him, who can ever 
azain believe the antiquated absurdity, that the moral imperfection 
of saints in this life, can possibly be the occasion of promoting their 
highest gratitude, humility and felicity, as long as thsy shall exist, 
or that the ill-desert and punishment of the finally impenitent, can 
possibly be made the occasion of securing the most perfect exercise, 
exhibition and gratification of the divine perfections, conceivable, 


} 1 


and of promoting the highest knowledge, holiness and blessednesa 


of the heavenly hosts forever Alas, and Alas!!! Why has this 
light been concealed from the earth so long ? How much time and 
strength might have been spared, that have been spent in songs of 


mistaken praise? Had David only seen this day, would he have pre- 
sumed to say, ‘ the wrath of man shall praise thee, and the remain- 
der of wrath thou wilt restrain” ? Would Nebuchadnezzar have 
sung to the praise of the Most High, as he did, saying, ‘* And l 
praised and honored him that liveth forever, whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion: and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What does thou”? Let 
Saints every where be instructed by this subject. “ Where is now 
the glory of the power and wrath of God, manifested upon the ves 
sels of wrath fitted unto destruction,” who might infinitely better 
on the whole, and would have been formed into vessels of mercy, 
had the Omnipotent been able to do it, without destroying their 
moral agency? ‘* Where is now your boasted sentiment, that “ of 
God, and through him, and to him, are all things, to whom be glory 
forever”? Where your vain hope, that God will eventually produce 
the best conceivable system, and secure a clear balance of light out 
of all darkness, and good out of all evil? Let your hopes and joys 
in future be more rational, intelligent and solid. On this point, 
whatever may be your prejudices, “ it is presumptuous to bid defi- 
ance to the powers of human reason.” 

But our author has other arguments still. He says “ if sin be 
the necessary means of the greatest good, who can reasonably re- 
gard the commission of it with sorrow, or even regret? What be- 
nevolent being, duly informed, can ingenuously regret that by sin 
he has put itin the power of God, to produce greater good than he 
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could otherwise produce?” Most certainly. Andon this principle we 
‘might even thank God that we have been the servants of sin,’ and 
‘rejoice and thank God alway for all things,’ sin itself not excepted. 
Such monstrous absurdity attends this view of the sabject. 1 must 
here digress again for a moment, and request the reader to notice 
how firmly the Dr. keeps his foot placed on the senseless distinction 
between feeling regret for sin, in itself considered, and for its ex- 
istence all things considered. 

The Dr’s. fifth and last argument to demolish this pillar of Hop- 
kinsianism, is this, ‘‘ Had the subject [of moral depravity] howev- 
er, been fully apprized of the utility of the deed, and the real pref- 
erence of God, his own interest and his duty would have been 
coincident ; and how does it appear that in this case he had not 
performed the act from a benevolent intention! ! And how great is 
the guilt of a selfish intention, which for aught that appears, is oc- 
casioned by deception on the part of the lawgiver?” Sensible 
remarks, these ! On this Hopkinsian assumption, if God had plain 
ly and fully told us just how much it was best on the whole for us 
to sin; how does it appear that sin would be sin? And if he has 
refused to tell us fully how much it is best for us to sin, as is the 
fact, whocan blame any person much for sinning under such cir- 
cumstances? And seeing Christ was pleased to foretell the absolute 
necessity of his sufferings to make atonement for sin, how does it 
now appear, and how can we possibly prove, that his murderers did 
not kill the Lord of glory, from the most benevolent intentions ! ! ! 
The Dr. might have strengthened this argument, by the following 
text of scripture: ‘If the truth of God hath more abounded 
through my lie unto his glory, why yet amI also judged as a 
sinner?” Sons of the pilgrims, awake ! Theologians, every where, 
attend! Who can tell, but that the application of this grand, ra- 
tional, and self-evident principle of logic, to the system of theology, 
will remove every difficulty, that ever was, will be, or might have 
been? Who will ever have the presumption, again to reason from 
this absurd hypothesis, which the Prolocutor of the Theological 
Seminary of New-Haven, has so logically, so ingeniously, and so 


triumphantly refuted. 
[To be concluded. } 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZIN? 
A DIFFICULTY PROPOSED. 

Mr. Epitror—It has been pleasant to me, in the exercise of my 
ministry, and in my endeavours to vindicate the ways of God to 
men, to represent him as a Being of infinite compassion, and as 
having exhibited this compassion in his treatment of our sinful 


race. He made us rational and accountable creatures, gave us the 
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best of laws, promised us life on condition of obedience, and threat- 
ened us with death if we disobeyed. But instead of executing this 
threatening when we transgressed, he gave his Son to die for our 
sins, and through him has proposed to us easy terms of life. Indeed, 
he has more than made proposals ; he has long, and often, and with 
all the kindness of a father, urged his merciful proposals upon us. 
And when we have refused, he has sent his Holy Spirit to strive 
with us. And though his Spirit is often grieved, still it is not soon 
withdrawn, In reflecting on this subject, I have sometimes thought, 
and perhaps said, that Go Vhever destroys or abandons men, till he 
has borne with them as long, and done for them as much, as he con- 
sistently can. I have felt supported in these views of the subject, 
by such declarations as the following : “ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.” ‘ Not wil- 
ling that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
‘* What could have been “one more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it?” 

But while pressing the subject, in this affecting and apparently 
scriptural way, a difficulty has sometimes occurred to me. God can, 
by the special influences of his Spirit, convert any of his creaturey, 
at any time, and without these influences, they never will be con- 
verted. Now what does it avail to tell of the great things which 
God has done for the salvation of sinners, if he has omitted to de 
that without which conversion is impossible? If he is so much in 
earnest for their conversion and salvation, then why not exert his 
mighty power, and turn their hearts? This he can do at any time, 
and if he is really in earnest, why does he not do it? 

[do not know that others will discover any difficulty here, but I 
must acknowledge I do; and I shall be very much obliged to 
you, or to some of your wise and experienced correspondents, if I 
may be assisted in solving it. That God is in earnest in the invita- 
tions of the gospel, and in some sense sincerely desires the salvation 
of all sinners, will not be denied. That he has power to convert 
and save as many of them as he pleases, will not be denied. And 
yet we know that all are not saved. How is this consistent? How 
shall we reconcile his invitations to all, and his desires to save all, 
with the fact that he does not put forth his power, and bring all to 
repentance and salvation? CLERICUS. 


We thank Clericus for proposing his “ difficulty,” at the present 
time, and in such a candid and perspicuous manner. It is a diffi- 
culty, which has probably been felt by almost every one, who has 
attempted to preach the gospel, or who has ever read the bible with 
serious attention. This difficulty seems to have been sensibly felt, 


of late, by certain divines of eminence; who have adopted a new, 
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and as some apprehend, an unscriptural method of solving it. This 
renders it desirable, that the subject should be brought up, and 
thoroughly discussed. For such a discussion, we cheerfully proffer 
our pages. 

There seems to be but four ways, in which the difficulty stated, 
can be removed. ; 

First. It may be said, that God is not in earnest, in making the 
invitations of the gospel, and does not really desire the salvation of 
all to whom they are made. Perhaps such may consistently be the 
opinion of those who hold to a limited atonement. But this seems 
to be such an impeachment of God’s sincerily and veracily, as few, 
it is presumed, will venture openly to suggest. 

Secondly. It may be said, and often has been, that God does de- 
sire, in every sense, the salvation of all men, and will sooner or 
later, bring all to repentance and eternal life.—This sentiment of 
the Universalists, while it removes the present difficulties, will be 
thought, by many, to encounter a more serious difficulty, arising 
from the numerous passages of scripture, which so plainly teach, 
that many of the human race are left to impenitency and unbelief, 
and will suffer that endless punishment which is the wages of sin. 

Thirdly. It may be said, that God sincerely desires the salvation 
of all to whom the invitations of the gospel are made, and does all 
he can, consistently with their free agency to render his invitations 
effectual, but does not exert his ‘‘ mighty power” to turn the hearts 
or wills of such as are unwilling to be converted, because if he 
should do this, he would make them machines and destroy their 
moral freedom. While those who take this ground, congratulate 
themselves upon having escaped the difficulty proposed, it would 
seem incumbent on them to shew, that they do not absurdly limit 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and contradict those scriptures which 
assert that God turns and fashions the hearts of men—works in 
them to will and to do—and has mercy on whom he will have 
mercy. 

There remains one other method of removing the difficulty. 

Fourthly. It may be said, that God wills and sincerely and ar- 
dently desires the repentance and salvation of every soul of man, 
simply considered, because he views it, as it is in itself, greatly de- 
sirable ; while, at the same time, he does not desire the repentance 
and salvation of the whole human race, all things considered, be- 


cause he does not view it as best on the whole; i. e, most for his own 
glory and the good of his moral kingdom, that all mankind should 
be saved.—In this way, the difficulty may be satisfactorily removed; 
and this seems to be the only way in which it can be removed, con- 
sistently with the views of Clericus ; for he admits that “ God is in 
¢arnest in the invitation of the gospel, and in some sense sincerely 
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desires the salvation of all sinners”—that ‘“‘ God has power to con- 
vert and save as many of them as he pleases”—and yet, that “ all 
are not saved.” Upon the ground of these admissions, we think 
Clericus can give a satisfactory and scriptural solution of his diffi- 
culty. We sincerely wish he would undertake such a solution, and 
permit us to enrich our pages with it ; and in such a laudable and 
beneficial undertaking, we should be happy to see him assisted by 


’ 


any of our “ wise and experienced correspondents.’ Epitor. 


WHAT THE WORLD EXPECT OF CHRISTIANS. 

The world have reason to expect, that good men should live hab- 
itually in the fear of God. He requires them to live and act in his 
fear, and to do every thing to his glory; and they publicly and sol- 
emnly engage to esteem his precepts concerning all things to be 
right; and to pay a cordial and universal obedienee to them. The 
world, therefore, have reason to expect, that they should not only 
read the word of God and call upon his name every day 1m their 
families, and attend public worship every Sabbath and on all other 
proper occasions ; but also that they should habitually do justly, 
foes mercy, and walk humbly, and carry religion into all places and 
all companies, where their duty requires them to be and to act. 
This we know the world do expect of those who have named the 
name of Christ and professed to walk with God; and whenever they 
do, or think they do see Christians deviating from the path of duty, 
they are very apt to censure them severely. Though they may 
act in such cases from improper motives, yet it cannot be denied, 
that they have just ground for their censures: nor have Christians 
much reason to complain, if they do not walk in wisdom towards 
them that are without. 


MAHOMET. 

* The grand Impostor, first appeared at Mecca, in Arabia, A. D. 
612. He was of common extraction, and was bred to merchandize 
by his uncle Abutdleb. But he possessed great natural talents, a 
persuasive eloquence, and had a soul turned for ambition and en- 
terprize. He was employed for some time as a factor for an opulent 
widow, and had the management of an immense estate belonging to 
her. He soon insinuated himself into favour, and obtained her in 
marriage. By this means, he became superiour in wealth to most 
in the city, and his aspiring mind soon conceived the design of pos- 
sessing the sovereignty. Having maturely weighed in his thoughts 
all the possible means of effectuating his ambitious yroject, he saw 
none so probable as framing that imposture, which “ published in 
his Alcoran, with so much mischief to the world. Mahomet, how- 
ever, found himself involved in great difficulties by residing in 
Mecca where he was so well known. He therefore boldly assumed 
the character of a prophet sent by God, to root out Polytheism and 
idolatry from the world, to reform the religion of the Arabians, and 
to amend the Jewish and Christian worship. He engaged a certain 
number of trusty disciples, and with them retired to Yathreb, now 
called Medina, about 270 miles from Mecca, about the year 662. 

This place he called the city of the Prophet, the whole of which 
was subject to his sole command and authority. Thus with great 
sophistry, he preached and propagated his false religion, for the 
space of thirteen years, and for the remaining 10 years of his life, 
he fought for it, obtained many signal victories, spread the terror of 
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his arms and the delusions of his imposture far and near through 
the world, and founded the Saracen empire. His successor, Jubu- 
beker, made irraptions into Palestine and Syria. Omar, the next 
Caliph, was a most successful warrior, and extended his conquests 
with an astonishing rapidity. His reign continued only for about 
10 years ; and in this short space of time, he subdued all Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia and Egypt, ‘The Mahometan religion 
made its progress in the world, not by argument, or the gentle arts 
of persuasion, but by force, menaces, and blood—and besides, his 
law was cunningly adapted to the tastes of the Eastern nations, 
and the corrupt passions of mankind in general.”—Dr. Niszer. 


FOLTRY. 


FROM TRE JUVENILE FRIEND 
* FAINT, VET PURSUING.” 
Faint, yet pursuing, 
Still let us follow on; 
Our strength in him renewing, 
Who has the victory won : 
He teaches us the manner 
In which our swords to wield ; 
The Lord of Hosts our banner 
Omnipotence our shield 


Faint, yet pursuing 
To conquest let us go 
His strength and merey suing 
Who can our foes o’erthrow 
His arm Almighty o'er us, 
Nought shall obstruct our way 
Our enemies before us, " 
Shall flee far, far away. 


Faiut, yet pursuing, 
Shall still our watchword be, 

That happy land still viewing 
Of joy and victory 

He will support and feed us 
Who ever is the same ; 

He will to glory lead us, 
Invincible his Name 


Faint, yet pursuing, 
We'll follow him we love 
We to the end enduring, 
Shall reign with bim above 
Jesus is gone before us, 
A kingdom to prepare ; 
He will to bliss restore us, 
To crowns unfading there. AMELIA 


Fo Cornresporxpests.— D. on the Theatre is received, and will be inserted 


More original matter would be acceptable; which the leisure hours of 


winter will give our corresponde nts opportunity to write. A little good po- 
etry would be as valu: ane as it is rare 

Errata.—Page 108. |. 22, for least, read heart. P. 190, 1. 21, for he, r. who 
P. 192, for 182. 7.192 P. 192, 1. 3, betoreen only end its, insert in. P > 
last! forhadr.has_ P. 204, last |. insert that before oy P 208, 1. 2, 


omit not. P. 222.1. 20, fur prosecute, r persecnte. P. 22 25. forto r. 
and, P. 226.1. 3, for reculate r. neglect. P. 228, |. 3. for oo r. those, 


P. 272, put Senvx as a signature tothe Sermon. P. 254.1. 24, for Unita 
flan 7. Unitariana. P. 285, |. 9. for Calvinists r, Calvinist. 











